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Wherefore the Poet? 

Do you see anything at all? Have you any vision? Do 
you see Life with eyes of Life ? 

Social reality is unknown to you. You have not caught 
a glimpse of it, O practical, sensible one. 

And what is poetry? The very soul of adventure — the 
going forth, the daring to do, the vision of doing and the 
how to do — the vision which creates a situation. Hence is 
the poet ever the pioneer. 

The spirit of poetry is the very spirit of mastery. Hence 
the poets of the past have been the masters of the multitudes 
of the past. And such is the case today. Why not? 

Why should not those who see, drive those who do not 
see — when seeing is so easy? 

Awake! O multitudes; for poetry is the highest of prac- 
tical powers. It is not what you have supposed. 

Awake! Louis H. Sullivan 



REVIEWS 

THE POETRY OF GEORGE STERLING 

Beyond the Breakers and Other Poems, by George Sterling. 

A M. Robertson, San Francisco. 

The Pacific states are loyal to their own artists to a de- 
gree which other sections of this vast nation might well 
emulate. Because, in spite of the manifest danger of pro- 
vincialism, art, like charity, should begin at home; indeed, 
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must begin at home if it is not to be a wanderer on the face 
of the earth, seeking forlornly an alien audience. 

So it was a satisfaction to discover, everywhere along "The 
Coast," a devotion to Mr. George Sterling which was not 
alone enthusiasm for his poetry, but also pride in him as 
a personality and a possession. As California loves Keith 
and certain later painters because they were — and are — 
faithful interpreters of her beauty, so she rewards this poet 
for his love of her. 

One can forgive her if she seems to overrate him. I own 
to my surprise on hearing one enthusiast call him "the great- 
est poet since Dante," and on finding him the only living 
poet whose words were inscribed — along with Confucius 
and Firdausi, with Shakespeare and Goethe, on the triumphal 
arches of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. I rubbed my eyes 
—had I been blind and deaf? In 1909 and 1911 I had 
read A Wine of Wizardry and The House of Orchids with- 
out discovering a poet of the first order. Manifestly, I must 
re-read these books, and add the poet's first volume, The 
Testimony of the Suns, and his latest, Beyond the Breakers. 
All of which I have done. 

Now, if I can not quite rise to the Californian estimate, 
at least I find in Mr. Sterling a gift, a poetic impulse, which 
might have carried him much further than it has as yet. His 
first long poem, The Testimony of the Suns, does indeed 
make one feel the sidereal march, make one shiver before the 
immensity and shining glory of the universe — this in spite 
of shameless rhetoric which often threatens to engulf the 
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theme beyond redemption, and in spite of the whole second 
part, an unhappy afterthought. Already the young poet's 
brilliant but too facile craftsmanship was tempted by the 
worst excesses of the Tennysonian tradition: he never thinks 
— he ,deems; he does not ask, but crave; he is fain for this 
and that; he deals in emperies and auguries and antiphons, 
in causal throes and lethal voids — in many other things of 
tinsel and fustian, the frippery of a by-gone fashion. He 
can smother his idea in such pompous phrasing as this: 

Shall yet your feet essay, unharmed, 
The glare of cosmic leaguers met 
Round stellar strongholds gulfward set, 

With night and fire supremely armed? 

And yet this is the poet, and this the poem, capable at 
times of lyric rapture : 

O Deep whose very silence stuns! 

Where Light is powerless to illume, 

Lost in immensities of gloom 
That dwarf to motes the flaring suns. 

O Night where Time and Sorrow cease 1 
Eternal magnitude of dark 
Wherein Aldebaran drifts a spark, 

And Sirius is hushed to peace! 

O Tides that foam on strands untrod, 
From seas in everlasting prime, 
To light where Life looks forth on Time 

And Pain, unanswered, questions God! 

What Power, with inclusive sweep 

And rigor of compelling bars, 

Shall curb the furies of the stars, 
And still the troubling of that Deep? 
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Shall Godhead dream a transient thing? 

Strives He for that which now He lacks? 

Shall Law's dominion melt as wax 
At touch of Hope's irradiant wing? 

Are these the towers His hands have wrought? 

Dreams He the dream of end and plan 

Dear to the finity ofiman? 
And shall mutation rule His thought? 

If I dwell upon this early poem, it is because the best and 

worst qualities of the poet are in it. His later work never 

gives us such a hint of grandeur, or falls into deeper abysses 

of rhetoric. A Wine of Wizardry leaves me cold. I don't 

care whether 

So Fancy's carvel seeks an isle afar 
Led by the Scorpion's rubescent star, 

or whether 

She wanders to an iceberg oriflammed 
With rayed auroral guidons of the North. 

In fact, I cannot follow the poor lady's meanderings 
through a maze of words. And although the next book, 
The House of Orchids, contains a good poem in simpler dic- 
tion, The Faun, and two or three fine sonnets, especially 
Aldebaran at Dusk, it does not fulfil the promise of the 
first volume. Nor does the latest book. 

Beyond the Breakers begins thus: 

The world was full of the sound of a great wind 

out of the West, 
And the tracks of its feet were white on the trampled 

ocean's breast. 
And I said, "With the sea and wind I will mix my 

body and soul, 
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Where the breath of the planet drives and the 
herded billows roll." 

And so the poet went swimming: 

The great embrace of ocean was closer than love's 

can be; 
Its clasp was sharp on my limbs, yet went I supple 

and free. 
The breast of the deep upheaved as a mother's under 

a child — 
Terrible, tender, strong, imperial, undefiled. 

Why doesn't this "get across?" — why is it just a little 
absurd? For surely there is a poem in a swim — for a poet 
who doesn't try to be sublime! 

The truth is, this sort of pomposity has died the death. 
If the imagists have done nothing else, they have punctured 
the gas bag — English poetry will be henceforth more com- 
pact and stern — "as simple as prose," perhaps. Against the 
Victorian excesses we might quote the rhetorical advice of 
Tennyson's Ancient Sage in favor of another kind of tem- 
perance : XT 

Nor care 
To vex the noon with fiery gems, or fold 
Thy presence in the silk of sumptuous looms ; 
Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 
Nor drown thyself, like flies, in honeyed wine. 

When Mr. Sterling learns to avoid the "luscious tongue" 
and the "honeyed wine," he may become the poet he was 
meant to be. 

Indeed, there are a number of poems in the book which 
give us hope. The compactness of the sonnet form is evi- 
dently good discipline for this poet's muse, for I find six 
beautiful sonnets. It is perhaps distinction enough to have 
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written Respite, Kindred, To One Self-slain, At the Grand 
Cation, The Night on the Mountain, The Muse of the In- 
communicable, and this, the first of the Omnia Exeunt in 
Mysterium series: 

The stranger in my gates — lo ! that am I, 

And what my land of birth I do not know, 
Nor yet the hidden land to which I go. 

One may be lord of many ere he die, 

And tell of many sorrows in one sigh, 

But know himself he' shall not, nor his woe, 
Nor to what sea the tears of wisdom flow, 

Nor why one star is taken from the sky. 

An urging is upon him evermore, 

And though he bide, his soul is wanderer, 
Scanning the shadows with a sense of haste — 

Where fade the tracks of all who went before : 
A dim and solitary traveler 
On ways that end in evening and the waste. 

It goes without saying that there are lovely lines, couplets, 
or quatrains on almost every page. But besides the above 
sonnets, the poems which seem to me most simple, sincere, 
and beautiful are A Possibility, In Babylon, Winter Sunset, 
and this, The 'Last Days: 

The russet leaves of the sycamore 

Lie at last on the valley floor — 

By the autumn wind swept to and fro 

Like ghosts in a tale of long ago. 

Shallow and clear the Carmel glides 

Where the willows droop on its vine-walled sides. 

The bracken-rust is red on the hill; 
The pines stand brooding, somber and still; 
Gray are the cliffs, and the waters gray, 
Where the seagulls dip to the sea-born spray. 
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Sad November, lady of rain, 
Sends the goose-wedge over again. 

Wilder now, for the verdure's birth, 
Falls the sunlight over the earth; 
Kildees call from the fields where now 
The banding blackbirds follow the plow; 
Rustling poplar and brittle weed 
Whisper low to the river-reed. 

Days departing linger and sigh; 
Stars come soon to the quiet sky; 
Buried voices, intimate, strange, 
Cry to body and soul of change; 
Beauty, eternal fugitive, 
Seeks the home that we cannot give. 



H.M. 



A POET OF THE NINETIES 

Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson. The Macmillan Co. 
Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson, with a Preface by Ezra 

Pound. Elkin Mathews, London. 

For some undivulged reason the American edition of this 
book is published without the preface written by the editor 
of the volume, Ezra Pound. 

The following passages taken from this introduction fur- 
nish an excellent criticism of the poems of Lionel Johnson; 
and we quote them here in place of a review: 

A traditionalist of traditionalists, his poems are criticism 
for the most part. One might almost say they are literary 
criticism in verse, for that is the impression which they 
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